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and bone-setting, and though post-mortems were
performed, we have no knowledge of the skill of
the practitioner. The healing art, as well as nurs-
ing and midwifery, was frequently in the hands of
women, one of whom deposed: "I was able to
live by my chirurgery, but now I am blind and
cannot see a wound, much less dress it or make
salves "; and Jane Hawkins of Boston, the " bosom
friend" of Mrs. Hutchinson, was forbidden by the
general courts "to meddle in surgery or physic,
drink, plaisters or oils," as well as religion. The
men who practised physic were generally home-
bred, making the greater part of their living at
farming or agriculture. Some were ministers as
well as physicians, and one of them (Dr. Oliver
Wendell Holmes is sorry to say) "took to drink
and tumbled into the Connecticut River, and so
ended." There were a number of regularly trained
doctors, such ,as John Clark of Newbury, Fuller
of Plymouth, Rossiter of Guilford, and others;
and the younger Winthrop, though not a physician,
had more than a smattering of medicine.

The mass of the New Englanders of the seven-
teenth century had but little education and but
few opportunities for travel. As early as 1642,
Massachusetts required that every child should